








LEFT FATHERLESS by the war, this Japanese lad and his 
mother are pilgrims to a Buddhist shrine. Many of his 
co-religionists now are being brought into the Church 
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In Tokyo, each of the thousands of office and store clerks is a real person 


Department Store Baptisms 


Things happen 
at the top 
of the elevator shaft 


by Leo H. Tibesar 


RECENTLY I took the elevator to 
the seventh floor of the Mitsukoshi 
Department Store, one of Tokyo’s 
principal emporiums, on one of the 
busiest corners of the Ginza. There, 
surrounded by visiting Tokyoites, I 
baptized ten young women and two 
young men from near-by shops and 
offices. 





I have an interesting charge, the 
Catholic Club of Tokyo; and a unique 
spot for my labors, the top floor of 
this department store, where we have 
both a neat, devotional chapel and 
an assembly hall that accommodates 
several hundred. Besides, there is a 
spacious roof garden and a pent- 
house roof on the eighth floor, com- 
manding a superb view of Tokyo Bay 
and the mountains beyond. A six-foot 
cross stands atop the parapet above 
the Ginza (Tokyo’s business district) : 
thus our pennon is on the ramparts. 

Miss Murai, a zealous Japanese 
girl who works for the post exchange 
of the American Army, was our first 
apostle in taking the Christian mes- 





The Mitsukoshi Department Store is in downtown Tokyo. Baptized converts in 
Japan during the last year totalled 3,000; thousands more are under instruction. 


sage to the vast hive of shops and 
offices in the heart of Tokyo. (This 
city has a crowded center just as 
every other great city has.) When 
Miss Murai came to me, she had 
been a Catholic only a few months. 

“I have a group of friends, Father,” 
she began, “who are interested in 
the Catholic religion. Would you 
start a class for them here in the 
center of the city?”’ 

“I certainly will!’’ I replied. ‘““That 
is one of the great objectives of our 
prize location.” 

On the day the class opened, Miss 
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Murai shepherded a group of eight 
or so. Before long, the group in- 
creased to eighteen; later it settled 
down to a contingent of between 
forty and fifty, who reported faith- 
fully twice each week after work in 
the evening. Miss Murai was de- 
lighted with her accomplishment, and 
I in turn felt very proud of her. 
Then one evening this frail little 
lady did not appear. I inquired and 
learned that she was sick. Thereupon 
came the complete unfolding of the 
portrait of Miss Murai, which ele- 
vated her from a position of praise- 
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Mrs. Inukai (right) is godmother of 
this newly baptized school teacher 


worthy zeal to a lofty pinnacle of 
heroic grandeur. 

I journeyed to northeast Tokyo, 
beyond Ueno, to the bombed-out 
section where Miss Murai resided. I 
found that her entire family lived in a 
hastily constructed shack no larger 
than an average room-at home, and I 
was shocked to discover my little 
apostle bedded on the floor just 
inside the door. I then could see 
that she had the definite marks of 
tuberculosis, one of the scourges of 
Japan. 

The family had lost everything in 
the war, and this young lady was the 
sole support of her relatives. Her 
great concerns were the plight of 
her dear ones and the lot of the 
downtown neophytes, who would be 


Father Leo Tibesar is rector of Tokyo's 
novel eighth floor “skyscraper” chapel 


without her guidance. Her own phys- 
ical condition meant nothing to her. 
She was not only a real apostle; she 
was a selfless servant of others, against 
a back-drop of family suffering. For 
months she had been ardently bearing 
a torch, and bearing it in spite of an 
empty stomach and a feeble physique. 

The love and respect of the mem- 
bers of the convent class for their 
stricken leader were immediately 
demonstrated. They took up a col- 
lection that amounted to 420 yen — 
an enormous sum for these young 
people to deduct from their scanty 
wages. 

We move slowly with baptisms, as 
in the tradition of Japan, in order 
that candidates may be thoroughly’ 
prepared. The recent ceremony for 
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When Miss Murakoshi was baptized, her 
friend Mrs. Kadono was her godmother 


the twelve, (to which I referred at 
the opening of this story) was held 
in the morning, the candidates taking 
the day off from work for the great 
occasion. We tried out our new 
Gregorian choir, made up principally 
of non-Chfistians. Breakfast was 
seryed after the function, and the 
group devoted the following hours 
to music and games. An afternoon 
Mass was celebrated by Chaplain 
Wilders, of the American forces. The 
day closed with a motion picture 
supplied by the same good friend. 

Many Americans in Tokyo are in- 
terested in our novel chapel at the 
end of the elevator 
run in the big de- 
partment store. 
Indeed, it is from 
these Americans 
that the money for 
our rent comes. 
They conduct a 
series of Sunday 


OUR MAILING ADDRESS? 


It’s easy to remember. 
Write to: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 


Mr. Hayashi (center) acted as god- 
father for the two young men in the class 


afternoon conferences, which are 
attended by some two hundred per- 
sons, about equally divided between 
Japanese and American. I do the 
talking, addressing first the Japanese 
in their native tongue, and then the 
Americans in theirs. It is all some- 
what symbolic of the new day in 
which Japanese and Americans sit 
down together. 

I have spent all my time speaking 
of my own work but important things 
are happening in many other parts of 
Japan. At Kyoto, for instance, where 
I visited recently, some fourteen 
hundred families each week receive 
one day’s supply 
of food from the St. 
Vincent de Paul 
Society of the 
Maryknoll parish. 
The zeal of the 
men who organize 
this relief is phe- 
nomenal. 
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R VENANCIO is Tes 
Paving tonight. It : 


is only a matter of 
a half-dozen hours, 
until the scalding blast 
of morning will rise 
from the Quintana 
Roo Jungles at Ugly 
Rock. By then, Venan- 
cio’s twenty-three 
years of barefoot jour- 
ney will be over. The 
twin torture of chill 
and fever will have left 
his tattered string 
hammock and little 
straw-roofed hut. For 
the first time in six 
months of tuberculosis, 
his body will know 
peace. 

They came to get me 
just at sunset,—a 
withered, old Mayan 
farmer and a little 























by Leo T. Connors 


in the middle of the 
floor, and in the dim 
light I could see 
| Venancio’s hammock. 
It looked ominously 
| still. Had I arrived 
too late? 

But then Venancio 
awoke with a few weak, 














so that he could spit 
on the dirt floor. I 
asked sn ga tin 
canora um: 
kin shell which cont 
be partly filled with 
lime and kept nearby 
for the spitting. 

There is no sophis- 
tication amongst these 


natural people. They 
know death intimately, 


Death Steals Into Ugly Rock 


boy. I told them that I wished to go 
and see Venancio. On the way they 
told me that the local doctor was 
demanding payment for eighty-eight 
cents worth of medicine. At this 
point, the old man hung his head and 
began to trace lines in the dust with 
his toe. The little fellow blithely 
spoke up, ““We hear that the Padre 
often pays for medicine for the poor.” 
To banish the pitiful consternation 
from their faces, they were hurriedly 
assured not to worry. 

As we entered Venancio’s hut, the 
odor of sickness met us like a soft 
woolen shawl. There was a small fire 


and it cannot frighten them. From 
their baby days they have seen death, 
often in the next hammock, within 
arm’s reach. But in the terrible 
presence of the oils cf Almighty God, 
they make no pretense of concealing 
their awe and reverence. 

As the holy oils‘ touched the dying 
youth’s mouth, he awoke with a 
start. In a loud, clear voice, he cried 
out, “I am sorry for all the evil that 
I have done!” 

Venancio’s cry startled his neigh- 
bors in the tiny, dirty hut. But it 
must have caused ecstasies of joy to 
the angels who awaited him. 

















Father Gerbermann helps a Vinces shopkeeper take care of a young customer 


We Work 


the River Towns 


Los Rios Province in Ecuador, 
where Maryknollers work, is half the 
size of the State of Connecticut and . 
: : has a population of 150,000. While 
noisy birds, Connecticut has 348 people per 

square mile, Los Rios has only 65; 
schools of fish, but for Latin America, this is quite 
populous. Most mission stations are 
in jungle river towns above: Guaya- 
heavy barley soup quil. In the wet season, everybody 
journeys by boat; in the dry season, 
there are the dusty roads. 


In coastal Ecuador 











In Quevedo, Chicago's Father 
Bernard Ryan (seen here in 





the photograph) is assistant © oa 


to Father Thomas Wynne, of 
Brooklyn. Quevedo boasts a 
new church built by Mary-. 
knollers, and a new spirit 
of enthusiasm, rare along 
the tropical Ecuador coast. 

















In coastal Ecuador, lives the celebrated goat or poultry, with plenty of rice 
montubio, independent-spirited and | and coladas—a heavy soup thickened 
often shiftless. He owns a rakish with barley. The montubio is a born 
house, catches fish, and eats beef or swimmer and an expert woodsman. 
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-Father Christopher Gibbons comes 
from within a stone's throw of Grand 
Central Station in New York City. 
He was hardly unpacked in Mocache 
when his house burned down, and 
all his New York possessions went 
up in smoke. He did.’t need them, 
however, to win his way into every 





youngster’s heart. ‘You will never 
realize," says a thoughtful Ecua- 
dorian, ‘“‘what these young North 
American priests have done for us. 
They know no rule but the rule of 
triumphing over all obstacles. Their 
presence means rich new blood in the 
life stream of the Church in Ecuador.” 
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The Maryknoll Seminary, the rec- 
tor tells me, has 250 students stuffed 
into quarters built to accommodate 
170. Similar crowding exists in the 
other houses of the Society which 
today count 800 students. Such 
figures always give me _ nostalgia; 
they remind me of simple yesterdays 
when numbers were small indeed. 

A quarter of a century ago, the 
writer made his way to Ossining, 
. New York. That was in the third 
year of the life of Maryknoll. 

There was a bit of knight-errantry 
about the journey from home, with 
the thrill of a first glimpse of fabulous 
New York City, and a great deal of 
speculation as to what would be 
found on the hilltop known as Mary- 
knoll. In those days of yore, an old 
nag made the journey at snail’s pace 
up famed Sunset Hill. 
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Maryknoll in swaddling clothes 
appeared on the crest of the hill. On 
the steps of a partially converted 
farmhouse stood the pioneer student 
body of six: Daniel L. McShane, 
James E. Walsh, Francis X. Ford, 
William F. O’Shea, William Lambert 
and Alphonse Vogel. Living also in 
the old farmhouse were Father James 
Anthony Walsh and Father Thomas 


Frederick Price, Maryknoll’s co- 
founders; Father John I. Lane, of 
Boston, and Father John McCabe, 
of England, volunteer professors; 
Brothers Ernst, Thomas, and Fred- 
erick. Only two of that early com- 
pany of thirteen are alive today. 





The first meal in the austere re- 
fectory was a reassurance and a joy. 
Humor and good spirits were con- 
stantly in evidence. Then after a 
pleasant recreation, the newcomer 
was shown to his room, Spartan in 
the extreme. Kerosene lamps were 
carried from refectory, to chapel, to 
sleeping quarters. Chairs were few. 
Packing cases served as furniture in 
some rooms. Exhausted by the events 
of the day, I fell asleep while on my 
knees by the bed. 

One impression above all others 
remains of those first hours on this 
hilltop: the exuberant optimism of 
all, and their deep conviction that 
Maryknoll would some day be a great 
instrument of God for the winning 
of all men to Christ. The kerosene 
lamps are gone; and for each indi- 
vidual of that first day, there are 
now more than a hundred on the 
rolls; but that deep conviction re- 
mains the same. 
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HEN Mrs. WONG was a young 

girl, she was sold as a wife 

to an adventurer from far- 
away Szwong, in Pingnam County. 
After some years the Szwong man 
lost all his money by gambling, and 
then sold his wife to a man named 
Wong. 

Wong was already a widower, and 
nearly fifty years old. He took his 
new wife to Lauchow City, where 
she bore him a daughter. The couple 
raised the child and sent her to school 
by carrying water for shop owners. 
Then came the war. Wong and his 
wife and daughter journeyed to the 
man’s early home in Pacific Viluge, 
to escape the invading armies. With 
the end of the war, Wong planned 
to take his family back to Lauchow; 
but drought and famine had left 
him a poor man. 

One day Wong 
stubbed his toe. In 
the feverish fight to 
earn rice to keep the 


family alive, he took 
no notice of the cut. 
Aggravated by mal- 
nutrition, the cut 
festered, and soon 
the entire leg was 
infected. Mr. Wong 
became completely 
incapacitated and 
was soon at death’s 
door. 

Finally, in des- 
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by John D. Moore 


peration, the sick man sent his 
daughter to the Taiwan Catholic 
Mission, more than a mile away. 

“Can you come at once and heal 
my father?”’ the girl asked the priest. 
The missioner was then at his wit’s 
end, trying to put order into the 
hungry crowd that had come to the 
mission for rice tickets. 

“T can’t go until late this after- 
noon,” he answered. A few visits, 
put the old man’s leg on the mend. 
After a couple of weeks, Mr. Wong 
was up and. about. 

‘‘Can we enter the Catholic 
Church?” asked the daughter one 
day. So the padre made another 
visit to Pacific Village and witnessed 
the burning of the Wong family’s 
superstitious objects. 

Not long after the daughter’s bap- 
tism, old Mr. Wong 
succumbed to a bad 
heart. But before 
his death, he re- 
ceived the Sacra- 


ment of Baptism. 
Three months later 
Mrs. Wong was 
ushered into the 
Church. She said 
she realized then 
why Divine Provi- 
dence had taken her 
from Kwangtang 
and shifted her back 
and forth through 
Kwangsi. 














Once again the leper populafion at 
Maryknoll's China colony is growing 


The Lepers 
Sang a Ditty 
Father Toomey 


fled 
a party 


by Joseph A. Sweeney 








OME SORT of minor miracle re- 
S cently took place here, at our 
South China leper colony. Father 
John J. Toomey celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood. Those of 
us who know him well, had never 
thought the‘anniversary would come 
to pass. : 

Father Toomey came here to ob- 
serve his big day, so that he might 
escape banquets and speeches. He 
knew such would be prepared for 
him at the Kongmoon Cathedral, 
where he is Vicar General in the 
absence of Bishop Paschang. In our 
solitude at this Gate of Heaven, 
there was no opportunity for the 
usual celebrations. But a congre- 
gation of lepers prayed at his 9,oooth 
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ANNIVERSARY WITH THE LEPERS 15 
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him a ditty and pre- tax according to federal law, knoller performed 


sented him with. 
flowers they had 
gathered in my 
garden. 

Here this missionary son of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, had no dis- 
tractions as he pondered over living 
so long. Years ago the end of all 
anniversaries seemed in sight for 
him, when the junk he was traveling 
on was caught in a typhoon that 
sank every ship along this coast. 
Father John was pinned in the 
wreckage and given up for lost; but 
later he managed to stagger up on 
the beach, with the captain of the 
junk in his arms. 

When the Japanese first invaded 
these parts, Father Toomey was 
ordered confined to the city of 
Sunwui. Soon he broke out to carry 
a very sick youngster to a hospital. 
The Japanese sentry, who tried to stop 
him received a stiff right to the iaw. 


_ provided your total gifts to 
charity are not more than 15% ., 
of your yearly income. 


when he volunteered 
chaplain at 
Stanley Fort, main 
defense for Hong 
Kong before that bastion fell. Twice 
daily Father Toomey traveled the 
three miles between the Maryknoll] 
House and the fort, under the most 
concentrated fire. Later he talked 
his way out of a concentration camp 
and into Free China, taking along 
the young missioners in his charge. 

Father John Toomey is still the 
same five-foot-five, 130 pounds of 
kindly spunk that he was in the 
Seminary thirty years ago. Nothing 
daunts him. He does confess, how- 
ever, that his hardest job was the 
one he undertook after he returned 
to the United States on leave. 

“I went about the country looking 
for subscribers to the Maryknoll 
magazine,” he says. “My, that job 
scared the life out of me!” 
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These gracious words of Bing tx: von 


vocation are reprinted with 
excellent monthly of N 


THER E le in this 
world wh Pp iin. time at 
high adventiire and who ih as 
out of theif ‘roles day or. ‘nig! Bac 
the funny thing about them. ix, eas 
they don’t seem to realize ra 
heroes they are. We play them in 
movies once in a while. They’re the * 
Father O’Malleys and the Sister Ben- 
edicts and the Brothers whom Holly- 
wood writers frequently don’t bother 
to name. They are the people whose 
lives are filled with real drama. Day 
after day the Padre goes along, 
straightening out the lives of others 
who have gotten into tangles of one 
sort or another. Day after day the 
Sister or the Brother works patiently, 
shaping the characters of girls and 
boys who will be mainstays of this 
good American way of life of ours, 
which is founded on a belief in God. 

The priest and the religious are the 
real makers of history. The rest of 
us — we run a business and make 
some money, and after a little while, 
we're gone, and the money’s gone. 
But these others — they are building 
kingdoms of spiritual values, they 
are going to influence and rule gen- 
erations years and years away. 

Of course, we’ve each got our little 
spot in this big movie of life, and 
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the trick is 8 ae a thé. way 
the’Great Director w t played. 
Most of us are at jo placts like 


‘with a bunch tf youngsters 
Geo wife at home to provide 
for*,But.some of us can move up 


¢ ino ,those really stellar roles, if 
we answer the Call when the Great 
Director goes about casting. The 
important thing is to have studied 
our abilities and to know whether 
or not we can play the roles when 
they are opened to us. 

For me — I envy the boy who gets 
cast for life as a Father O’Malley 
and the girl who gets called up for 
lifelong starring as a Sister Benedict. 
In my book, they are the ones whose 
names are going to stand first on 
the program, spelled out in capital 
letters, and in good black type. In 
my book, these are the stars. 

There are ways to get in line for 
big roles in the real life drama, 
like those I have just been de- 
scribing. There are people you can 
pray to, and you can do a lot to get 
yourself in shape for the part you’d 
like to play. In real life, it takes a 


Bing Crosby’s article, “In My Book 
These Are the Stars,” appeared in The 
Shield for May 1947. The photograph is 
through the kindness of The Far East. 

















a 
Bing Crosby trades a friendly 
werd with a group of St. Columban Mis- 


sionaries from China, in transit through. Los Angeles 


smart fellow to be a Father O’Malley and for the example they can give of 
— you'll notice I said in real life— that spirit we call the Christian 
and it takes a girl who has everything spirit. In the long view of our times, 
to be a good Sister. — there will be more glory attached 

The world needs a lot of Padres to the memory of the Padre and the 
and religious right now. The world teacher than to the memories of a 
needs fhem for the good they can do lot of generals. 











ane 
Tooth-puller 


Interesting sidelights from 
a report in the Michigan 
Dental Society Journal 


A letter of thanks from the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Guatemala has 
followed Dr. Alfred L. Chaput, 
Royal Oak dentist, and Dr. Harry A. 
Pearse, Detroit physician, who with 
their wives recently arrived home 
from six weeks in Central America. 

The most satisfying part of the 
trip was the six-day stay at a young 
Royal Oak priest’s mission in the 
rugged highlands of Guatemala. 

The priest is the Rev. John Ed- 


mund McClear, M.M. The visit of 


the doctors was made to fulfill a 
promise given by that missioner to 
his undernourished, primitive, In- 
dian people many months ago. 

Padre “‘Mac’”’ met the doctors and 
their wives at his superior’s mission 
in Huehuetenango, at the foot of 
the mountains. The women’s muscles 
felt practically useless as the trip 
progressed, and after one short rest, 
several attempts were made before 
one of them could swing her legs 
over the saddle again. At Saloma 
the women’s hearts were wrung by 
the sight of skinny children who do 
not even know what milk is. 

A clinic was set up at the Mary- 
knoller’s mission with Dr. Chaput 
extracting 50 to 60 teeth a day, ex- 


plaining every action to the watching 
Padre. Dr. Pearse instructed Father 
McClear in the methods for testing 


heart trouble, performing minor 
surgery, and caring for eye, skin, 
and other diseases. 

Some amusing letters have been 
received from the priest since the 
couples returned home. In one he 
wrote, “Had nine baptisms, and 
eleven extractions today. What tech- 
nique! Never snapped a tooth; got 
them all, roots and all. Of course, 
they say that my work hurts like the 
dickens, but I don’t believe it after 
the dose of ‘novi’ I give them. 

“TI wish I had saved that last ex- 
traction as evidence. It was a three- 
root job. I tired out one arm, and 
then the other; so finally I got down 
on my back and had the patient 
lean over me. By using both my 
hands and placing my feet against 
his chest, I got the tooth out intact. 
Anything wrong with that technique, 
Al? I didn’t find that procedure in 
a book; it just came to me in a flash.” 


Father McClear 
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Ride by Night 


reached me that one of the workers 
in the country was dying; he had 
been kicked by a mule. There was 
no one to accompany me, so I set 
off alone. 

At two o’clock in the morning, I 
reached the ranch. I decided to ride 
up to the main house and ask the 
owner where the injured man lived. 
Everything was in pitch darkness. 

Suddenly I remembered ‘that the 
rancher has five watchdogs, big as 
lions and ferocious as wolves. Having 
encountered those guardians pre- 
viously, I had a prudent fear of 
meeting them in the darkness. For a 
moment,I paused, debating whether 
or not to enter the grounds. I 
breathed a prayer to our Sacra- 
mental Lord, whom I bore. Then I 
rode up the path to the house. 

At every moment I expected to be 
attacked by watchdogs. But only my 
horse’s hoofs broke the silence. When 
I reached the ranch house, I re- 
mained astride my mount and called 
out. At least I should be able to 
make a getaway! When no answer 
was heard from the house, I realized 
there was nothing to do but dis- 


I’ was already dark when word 


mount and knock on the door. 

Then I saw the dogs! They were 
lying in the patio. One of them 
raised his head and looked at me. 
I began to tremble —and to rap 
insistently. But the beast made no 
movement. 

After what seemed an eternity, the 
ranch owner opened the door. He 
told me that the injured man had 
been placed in a cart and sent to the 
village two hours earlier. The cart 
had gone by another road, and thus 
I had missed it. Then the owner 
remarked that, since I was on the 
estate, I might stop and see an old 
woman who was sick. 

The owner aroused his foreman to 
guide me to the-old woman’s cottage. 
When we reached it, I heard the sick 
woman’s confession and gave her the 
Last Sacraments. She told me that 
she had great devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. 

“I knew that Our Lord of the 
Sacred Heart would send me a 
priest!” she said. 

Moments later she was dead. 

As I went home, I pondered the 
ways of grace. Who can fathom the 
mind of the Master? 








nw PEOPLE of Riberalta~ call 
uanita “the poor, blind girl.” 
Juanita is blind, but not poor. 

For four years before the blindness 
developed, Juanita attended the local 
school; romped with her companions; 
studied well, learning the three R’s, 
which were to prove to be only happy 
memories in her later years. During 
that time a brain tumor was forming, 
and eventually it began to affect the 
girl’s eyesight. Since medical science 
had not progressed to even the 
country-doctor stage in Riberalta, 
there-was no hope of an operation 
to remove the tumor. 

As the growth increased, the pre- 
cious gift of sight diminished. Real- 
izing the inevitability of blindness, 
Juanita grasped at those fading 


This is Juanita, Riberalta's 
blind girl. A brain tumor has 
disfigured her face and she 
keeps it covered. Father John 
Gallagher gives his blessing. 


Farewell 
to Eyes 


Juanita found 


of great price 


by Thomas J. Danehy 
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visions of color that Nature had 
lavished on the Bolivian countryside. 
She imprinted indelibly in her mem- 
ory many little things — the faces of 
her loved ones, the smile of a friend, 
the little winding 
path that led to her 
thatched house. 
Then total blind- 
ness came. 

As I gazed on 
Juanita on my visits, 
I asked myself a 
question that she 
had asked many times: ‘Why this 
suffering?” But Juanita eventually 
learned the answer to the question. 
The tears of the early days of her 
affliction, and despair caused by the 
perpetual darkness, were dispelled 
by a, new light that penetrated her 
soul. For a time, she had been far 
from understanding those words of 
Our Lord, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” Slowly, however, she began to 
realize that the cross has placed a 
dreadful price on most things that 
men consider important in this life, 
while at the same time, it had placed 


FAREWELL TO EYES 


FRIDAY FOR BENEFACTORS 
Every Friday each Maryknoll 
priest offers his Mass, and 
Maryknoll Brothers and stu- 
dents remember in their Holy 
Communions and Rosaries all 


benefactors, living and dead. 
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a wondrous premium on suffering. 

The stricken girl adapted herself to 
her darkened world by lighting her 
life with the illuminating truths that 
flowed softly but penetratingly from 
the lips of the hum- 
ble Galilean so 
many years ago. 
Her love for God is 
a beautiful thing, 
and evidently heart- 
felt. Through her 
own little cross, she 
has learned much 
about His larger cross and her love 
leaps ahead with every bit of knowl- . 
edge that she acquires. 

Juanita is dismissed from the minds 
of most persons as “that helpless 
blind girl.”” We cannot dismiss her 
so lightly, because her power for 
good is immeasurable, and little 
saints are not often found. Unknown 
quantities of prayers ascend from her 
to the throne of God, and as a result . 
rich graces flow to the souls of our 
people. Little will be known or 
recorded about Juanita; but as she 
found a pearl of great price in her 
blindness, so we have found a pearl 
of great price in this blind girl. 


Father Cowan’s Borrowed Horse 


I BORROWED A HORSE from the foreman of a vineyard to go on a 
sick call. Because I was due for a catechism class, I put spurs to the 
beast on the way back, and we dashed up the last street toward the 
church at full speed. But suddenly, without a bit of warning, the horse 
came to a dead stop —I almost flew over his ears. Looking around 
for the trouble, I found myself at the local beer house. In front of it stood 
the bartender, laughing heartily. “Yes, Padre,” he explained, ‘that 
horse has been trained for fears to stop exactly at this spot.” 


—Vincent M. Cowan, Portezuelo, Chile 
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You can help young men on their way to the priesthood, 
at Maryknoll’s seminary in Lakewood, New Jersey. 
By assisting them to prepare now, you will earn a share 
in their priestly ministrations in foreign fields later. 


WILL YOU... 


1. Donate a room as a 
memorial? 


Year after year, the students who 
occupy this room will remember 
your loved ones in their prayers. 


2. Furnish a student's 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 
Dear FATHERs: 
Here is $ 
[] Room. 





You will be supplying a worthy 
young man with some of the 
things he needs to prepare him- 
self for the missionary priesthood. 


3. Help support a student 

for one year? 
It costs more than a dollar a day 
to maintain a student. At Lake- 
wood, 250 students x 365 days 
= $91,250. 


for Maryknoll-in-Lakewood. 
(J Support of student. 


() Furnishing of room. 
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A beautiful characteristic of the Chinese 
isthe respect, almost approaching rever- 
ence, that they display toward the aged, 
whether rich or poor whether learned or 
unlettered, whether high-born or humble. 





“HONOR YOUR PARENTS AT 
HOME; WHY GO FAR TO 
BURN INCENSE?”’—Chinese proverb 





“In one of my villages,” writes a mis- 
sioner, “‘l have a wonderful Catholic 
family over which a wrinkled, bedrid- 

den great-grandmother rules as queen. & 
Her children, grandchildren and great- 3& 
grandchildren worship her. No place 
but China gives us such a picture.” 


Care of the aged in China 
is a very great and im- 
portant thing. Children are 
taught to be respectful to 
all old people and to serve 
with special devotion the 
elderly, both of their own 
and other households. 




















Despite war's destruction, 
the Church in China today 
maintains 184 homes for 
the aged which house al- 
most 10,000 old folks. No 
other work wins such ad- 
miration among Chinese. 
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Seven OUT OF TEN WILL Die! 


ITHIN six months, seven babies out of ten born today in Mary- 
Knoll’s new African territory will be dead. 


Dirt and ignorance and superstition will kill them. 

The Maryknoll missioners who have recently gone there are trying, of 
course, to educate the people in habits of health. The missioners are preaching 
cleanliness as well as godliness. They feel that Our Lord, who gave those 
children life, intended that they should have a chance to live it. 

But even if every African should learn as much about sanitation as we 
know, babies and mothers would still die. There are no substitutes for adequate 
clinics and a good maternity hospital. 

Five clinics are needed, at a cost of $500 each. The hospital can be built 
and equipped for $10,000. 

People who live — and die — like animals cannot believe that they are in 
truth the children of God. The life of the newborn infant is the foundation; 
we are forced to start there. 

Will you, who have reached into Asia to save yellow men from leprosy — 
who have upheld our hands as we fought the Amazon Indians’ malaria — 
will you also help us save the black babies of Tanganyika? 

If so, tell us, on the coupon below, how much you can spare! 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $............... .» to be used for maternity care in Africa. 
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Piggy-back Sick Call. “For the first 
time since coming to Bolivia, I rode 
piggy-back,”’ writes Father John J. 
McCabe,of Everett, 
Massachusetts, now 
in the Pando. ““To- 
day a man hurried 
in from Brazil, 
across the river, 
with the word that 
his brother-in-law 
was dying. Since 
there was no boat, and I did not 
wish to look as if I -had walked out 
of a shower bath into the sickroom, 
[ let the man carry me piggy-back 
over the stream. What a beautiful 
light shone in the poor sick boy’s 
eyes as I anointed him! Next day 
the father called with a dozen eggs 
and the news that his son had died.” 


Father McCabe 


Call for Noah's Ark. “A devastating 
flood struck Wu Fa City,” says 
Father Howard D. Trube, of New 
York City, now in 
Kaying, South 
China. “The warn- 
ing drums boomed 
hysterically. The 
poor people beat 
their precious buf- 
faloes as they sought 
to hurry them to 
higher ground. Men carried pigs, 
ducks, chickens, bundles of clothes, 
bags of rice. Three boys were travel- 
ing on a raft; one grabbed for a 
floating crate and upset the raft, 
causing all three to perish. The rains 





Father Trube 





stopped falling Sunday morning, as I 
said Mass, and the people were sure 
that God had called a halt to their 
woes. It was quite dramatic. When 
I began Mags, I could hardly read 
the print; at the Offertory, the strain 
was lifted. The chanted prayers of 
the people took on a tone of exul- 
tation as the sun came out.” 


Cheers for St. Meinrad’s. Father 
Robert Greene of Jasper, Indiana, 
now at Pinglo, South China, belongs 
to the “Boys of ’36,” the class of St. 
Meinrad’s Seminary that has been 
held together so 
well by the in- § 
valided Father § 
Conrad Gokmann. § 

“Recently,” wrote # 
Father Greene, “a 
fat check sailed § 
across the Pacific, 
and a missioner’s 
trials were lightened by the generos- 
ity of the Boys of °36. Thanks to them, 
I was able to repair my church.” 





Father Greene | 


Mail Man. Every two weeks Father 
Thomas O’Rourke, of New York 
City, now in the mountains beyond 
Tepic, journeys to Jesus Maria for 
his mail. The trip is six hours by 
mule; recently he did it afoot. “A 
winding river has to be forded fre- 
quently,” this missioner explains, 
“and thus the temperature of the 
feet never reaches the boiling point.” 
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- Forgotten Men. “Recently I made a 
sick call of thirty-five miles on horse- 
back,” says Father Arthur E. Brown, 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, now 
seer; at Chillan, Chile. 
7 “What struck me 
was the solitariness 
") of the countryside. 
— #@The reception of 
a» the Padre in these 
distant spots is 
touchingly warm. 
There is always the 
best chair for the Padre, the best 
napkin, the best plate on which they 
put their biggest potato and their 
best beans. Whenever the Padre 
speaks of El Senor, the Master, the 
men respectfully doff their hats.” 






Father Brown 


Elephant in Cozumel. “Padre, how 
would you get an elephant out of a 
well?” asked an altar boy in Cozumel 
of Father George F. Hogan of East 
Boston. “I gave a masterful presen- 
tation of the principle of the fulcrum, 
of the pulley, of horsepower and of 
manpower,” reports Father Hogan, 
“but to no avail. Finally I had to 
give up. ‘I don’t know, Aquileo. 
How would you get an elephant out 
of a well?’ ‘Wet, Padre,’ replied my 
bright boy. ‘Wet!’ ” 


Nosey Moon. “We had a total 
eclipse of the sun,” writes Father 
William J. Collins of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, now head of the Mary- 
knollers in Tanganyika, Africa. ‘““We 
asked our house boy to explain the 
phenomenon. “There was a dance go- 
ing on in the sun,’ he said, ‘and the 
moon decided to come over and 
watch the festivities.’ ” 


Matchmaker Mal!lon. “The good mis- 
sioner takes everything in stride,” 
observes Father Vincent P. Mallon, 
of Brooklyn, pastor 
at Peto, Yucatan. 
“I did not even 
raise an eyebrow 
when a man bid me 
go to his town and 
ask the hand of a 
local maiden for his 
son, who had set his 
heart on her. I dodged the pigs and 
chickens with my motorcycle, and 
found the father of the girl. His 
daughter coyly admitted that the 
boy was acceptable and that she 
would be happy to marry him in 
due course. My only previous ex- 
perience at matchmaking was in the 
works of Longfellow. Now others will 
have me popping the question.” 





Father Mallon 





Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Priest (Jj 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother [) 


(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 














Name Date of birth 
Street__ School 
City, Zone, State Class 












FAITH certs into tHe KITCHEN 


by Francis G. Murphy The Police chief 






































gave 


a lecture 


Recently a sick pagan woman in- 
vited our Chinese Sisters to her home. 
Sister Theresa hurriedly took her 
medicine kit and went. Said the sick 
woman: “Sister I don’t want your 
medicine. If you will let me touch 
your hand, I’m sure the God you 
worship will heal my sickness.”’ That 
old non-Christian had more faith in 
the God of the Sisters than she had 
in the Sisters’ medicine. 

Catholics and pagans alike 

love and respect our Chinese 

Sisters. The Sisters are wel- 

come in any and every house in town. 
Once a week they make the rounds. 
They are careful to visit every Cath- 
olic family. Were they to skip one, a 
satisfactory explanation would be 
needed, for the family that was 
skipped would lose face and feel hurt. 

In our particular mission, there 
are twenty-six mission stations. These 
must be covered at least once every 
two months. Usually the Chinese 
Sisters accompany the priest on the 
visitations. If, as sometimes happens, 
the Sisters cannot make the trip, be- 
cause there is a home catechumenate 
going on and they must remain at 
the center to teach doctrine to cate- 































chumens, the Catholics of the out- 
lying stations feel and express keen 
disappointment. In some villages, 
the people would make such a fuss 
that we wouldn’t dare to appear 
without the Sisters. 

This particular community of Na- 
tive Sisters was founded five years 
ago. Before the Sisters became the 
co-workers of the priest, it was the 
priest who was the main attraction 
on a mission visit. Now he takes 
second place. There is only one priest 
in the whole of the Kweilin pre- 
fecture who manages to outshine 
the Sisters. This missioner has a set 
of false. teeth. The fact that he can 
take them out and put them back in 
his mouth again is a nine-day wonder, 
not only to the children but also to 
the adults, who have never seen the 
like. Nothing less than such a modern 
marvel can take the spotlight from 
the Sisters. 

Arriving at a village on a mission 
visitation, the missioner is taken to 
a guest room. There he stays, talking 
to the men of the village. The con- 
versation deals with the prices of 
rice and cloth, the condition of crops, 
the weather, and politics. The Sisters? 
They are in the kitchen, listening to 
the gossip of the village. Later they 
will be able to tell the priest who is 
gambling, who is getting lukewarm 


in the practise of his duties, and so on. 

Last week thieves broke into the 
Laipo convent and stole some Mass 
vestments. The police rounded up 
some shady characters and took them 
to the scene of the crime. There the 
chief of police, a non-Christian, 
scolded the suspected men roundly. 

He said: “Why do you fellows 
bother the Sisters? They give med- 
icine to the sick, feed the poor, and 
try to save your souls. If you must 
steal, pick on somebody else.” 














Children Are Missioners 


SIGNORA MontEssorI, celebrated for her system for educating young 
children, heard in India of a Mohammedan widow who had been con- 
verted by her little daughters. They had learned of the Faith in a mission 
school. ‘‘Missionaries,”’ says the Signora, ‘‘should attach great importance 
to little children. Papini, the distinguished Italian writer who gave us 
a beautiful life of Christ, was converted through his children.” 
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Life 


Lirz is a mystery and a burden to 
some people; to others it is a privi- 
lege and a responsibility. It is sur- 
prising to know how many there are 
in the world who find themselves in 
the former class and wonder what to 
do about it. Burdens and puzzles are 
very wearing as lifetime companions. 
Fortunately there is in all men an 
instinct that makes life dear, and it 
enables most of them to struggle 
through. Yet men have curious cri- 
teria for judging whether or not life 











February 


is worth living. 

In China, life is sometimes not 
considered worth living after you 
have lost all your money in gambling 
or have seriously lost face in. some 
important relationship with your 
neighbors. Not many years ago, all 
ships bound for Hong Kong were 
obliged to post guards around the 
decks during the last few days of the 
voyage, in order to prevent discon- 
solate passengers from jumping over- 
board. Those who had lost their life 
savings, or some part of them, in the 
heavy gambling that took place on 
shipboard, would often try to drown 
their sorrows and themselves in the 
convenient ocean. In Japan, certain 
high bridges, mountain peaks, and 
precipitous cliffs were always out of 
bounds for everybody. Too many 
people leaped off them because of 
failure in school examinations, loss of 
job, slighting by friends, disappoint- 
ment in love, and other trifling 
reasons. Even in our own country 
escape from life by suicide is dis- 
tressingly frequent, with ill health 
regarded as a logical and sufficient 
reason in certain circles. 

Such extreme tragedies must be 
built on a monumental error. Throw- 
ing away the gift of life so lightly 
would seem to indicate a complete 
sncmrnens of its meaning. 


THE worLp God puts us into is 
not a bad habitation, but some 
understand its role better than others. 
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At a glance it is seen to be an in- 
geniously contrived universe that 
provides for all our reasonable ma- 
terial needs, and even ministers 
somewhat to our spiritual develop- 
ment. It produces our food and 
clothing. It gives us a home and a 
shelter. It calls forth our ingenuity, 
exercises our skill, awakens our latent 
art, and stimulates our mental 
powers. It supplies one of our greatest 
needs by giving us companionship 
with our fellow men, for we are social 
beings and it is not good for us to be 
alone. It reveals vestiges of beauty 
that remind us of God, and it presents 
an intricate web of designing that 
speaks very eloquently of His work- 
manship. It is a good home, as far 
as it goes, and it suits our temporary 
purposes. 

Nevertheless, it cannot answer all 
our needs, and it is a mistake to 
think so. It does not give us truth, 
love, justice, honesty, virtue, and 
God; it cannot save our souls, forgive 
our sins, and comfort our sorrows. 
That is why it is such a poor home 
for millions of our brothers, who lack 
the supplementary provision of God’s 
divine revelation. They do not under- 
stand it as we do. They live in a 
small world of sharp limitations, 
while we inhabit a boundless universe 


of infinite beauty. The truth -of 
Christ makes the difference. This is 
life’s greatest inequality. 


Family 


THE IMPORTANCE of man in his own 
world was a truism from the first day 
he was placed in the world, but 
long ages were needed for the dis- 
covery of that truism. It was not 
learned through the charity that 
should have sought him out in every 
corner of a big, inaccessible world as 
a straying brother. It was learned 
from the smallness of a contracted 
world that made him a troublesome 
neighbor. To learn this truth late 
and in the wrong way is perhaps a 
gain, but such learning does not give 
the key to the spirit in which the 
problem should be handled. Brother 
man is not simply a strange nuisance: 
he is an intimate member of the 
family. We help him, not because we 
wish to keep him quiet, but because 
we love him. 

‘He needs us, it is true, and we 
sometimes think he gets himself into 
a deplorable state without us. Yet 
we need him equally, for without 
him we should lack the chief means 
of our own development and one of 
the chief reasons for our existence. 








Golden Cloud takes her leave 


by John F. Donovan 


About nine months ago, we were 
conducting a catechumenate in Yel- 
low Cave Village. In one likely 
family there was a difficulty. When 
his true wife became a cripple and 
unable to do the house work, Ki Fa 
did what seems to most pagans the 
natural thing: he took a second wife, 
a girl named Golden Cloud. Not 
knowing the Catholic teaching on 
marriage, this man and his two 
wives and his children all signed to 
study the doctrine. 

Ki Fa was perplexed, and not a 
little sad, when we explained to him 
the Church’s law in regard to monog- 
amy. Still, he couldn’t see his way 
to getting rid of his “‘little wife” (as 
the concubine is called). So he and 
she very reluctantly discontinued the 
study of the catechism. But the true 
wife and the children persevered 
and were baptized. 

Strangely enough, the husband 
continued to come to the chapel for 
Mass and prayers; and he always 
brought the children to the mission 
for the holy days. When he came at 
Christmas, he told me that his “‘little 
wife”’ was very sick; and he asked if 
I would pray for her. 

A week later I went to the market 
town near Ki Fa’s village, to offer 
Mass. When I asked him how Golden 
Cloud was, he told me the following 
story — which has made a deep im- 
pression on the whole neighborhood. 


When Ki Fa returned from the mis- 
sion on Christmas Day, he found 
Golden Cloud much worse. She had 
had a bad fall. That night he tended 
her until very late; then, tired, cold, 
and sad, he went to bed. But sleep 
was not for him. As he lay there 
thinking, in the midnight stillness, 
suddenly he heard the voice of some- 
one praying. Softly and slowly the 
words came: “Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee... .” 

Ki Fa couldn’t imagine whose 
voice it was that he heard. Perhaps 
one of the children was praying in 
his sleep. The voice started a second 
time: ‘Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee. ...” 

The man was sure then: it was 
his concubine’s voice! Ki Fa had 
never heard her pray before. Who 
had taught her to pray? And why 
was she praying then? He got up and 
went to Golden Cloud. He eased her 
position and asked if there was any- 
thing further he could do to help her. 

Gently the young woman answered: 
“Nothing now. I am leaving, and 
you will be free to be a Christian. I 
am going to see the Holy Mother.” 
For a third time, she recited the 
Hail Mary. And shortly after she 
finished the “now and at the hour 
of our death,’’ Golden Cloud died. 

The next day, Ki Fa learned that 
his young daughter had taught his 
“little wife” to pray. 





Did W ever scewr te yeu to ask 
how an American young lady 
becomes a foreign missioner? 
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Novices in the kitchen: Sisters Consolata Marie of Philadelphia, Miriam 


Terza of Boston, and Petrona of Tacoma, Washington. All are now professed 
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Sister Marie Pierre of Rochester, New York, has been assigned to employ 
her ability as an artist for the missions. Almost every talent has a place. 








Maryknoll Sisters prepare as nurses and teachers and in other professions 
or skills. Sister Maria Petra of New Orleans, La., tries out her bicycle. 





Sister Maria Clementia (left), a Chinese from Pittsburgh, Pa., and Sister 
Paul (right), Vicar General, see Sister Maria Petra off for South China. 
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Sisters Kateri and Magdalen Mary in the Bolivian jungle. The Sisters also 


labor in China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, Nicaragua, Panama. 
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Father John, the new pastor of 
Pi-ling, saw old Chieng Tien stop 
before a portrait in the hallway of 
the mission school, shake his fist, 
and then walk away with scowling 
face. Father John scratched his head 
and wondered. 

Before going back to his room, 
Father John went over to look at the 
picture. It was a half-length portrait 
of a soldier. The soldier’s costume 
included a sword, shining brass but- 
tons, and a row of medals. On the 
soldier’s face was a look of pride such 
as Father John had never seen before. 

There was a strange story behind 
this picture, and the missioner de- 
cided to learn the story. But how? 
He could ask one of the old parish- 
ioners, but that method would take 
ail the romance out of the discovery. 
Chieng Tien, venerable pillar of the 
mission, must tell the story himself. 

Two weeks later Father John re- 
ceived notice from one of his out- 
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lying missions that a new catechist 
was needed. Father John posted a 
bulletin in the vestibule of the 
church, inviting applicants for this 
position to confer with him on 
Monday night. 

Early Monday morning Father 


John was saying his Office. A knock 


came at the door. On the missioner’s 
“Come in!’’ Chieng Tien pushed his 
way through and stood before Father 
John’s desk. 

‘Well, good morning, Chieng Tien. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Father,” the old man said — he 
seemed out of breath, from hurrying 
—‘‘T saw that notice in church. | 
want that job of catechist. I could 
not wait until tonight to see you, 
because I wish to make the first bid. 
I served as catechist before, you 
know.”’ 

‘You are rather old, Chieng Tien.” 

“It is not a job for a younger man,” 
Chieng Tien insisted. “It is a job 
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for the more competent man.” 

Suddenly an idea came to Father. 
Yes, this was it! It was his oppor- 
tunity! 


“Well, Chieng Tien, I will appoint 


you to the position if you will tell 
me why you hold 
that soldier’s por- 
trait in disfavor.” 
Some minutes later, 
after much protest- 
ing, Chieng Tien 
began his story. The 
fact that both men 
lighted pipes seemed 
to augur a long one. 
‘This all hap- 
pened when Father 
DeMere was pastor,” 
the old Chinese said. 


“The mission 
was young, and the Christians were 


tew but faithful. One day a com- 
munist leader, named Chiang Pi, 
came to the mission. He came directly 
to Father DeMere, demanding from 
the priest tribute amounting to five 
hundred doliars. He said he would 
be back at sunrise of the following 
day, and that if the money were 
not paid, he and his men would 
destroy the mission and the whole 
village. 

“Father DeMere was distraught. 
He knew he could not pay the 
money; he hated to think of the 
village burned and sacked. 

“A few years earlier, Father 
DeMere had made a friend of a 
certain bandit chief, whom he called 
he General. Father had always 
treated The General well when the 
latter came to the mission, and had 
fed him and his men and given them 
cast-off clothing. Father DeMere in 
his moment of desperation thought 
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of his bandit friend, he General. 

“Late that night the priest struck 
out for the mountains, where he knew 
The General lay hid, reaching the 
camp about midnight. A sentry took 


him to The General, who was angry 


a at being awakened. 
But anger soon died 
away when the 
bandit chief learned 
who his visitor was, 
for he liked the old 
missioner. 

“Father DeMere 
told The. General 
of his plight. He 
asked him for help. 
‘‘What is that to 
me, Shen Foo?’ The 
General said in a blustering voice. 
‘That is your worry. If I were to 
rush to the aid of every little town 
about to be attacked, I should soon 
be without a band of men. No, Shen 
Foo, I will not go! You stay here 
with me, where you will be safe.’ 

“Father DeMere’s heart seemed 
frozen within his bosom. His mis- 
sion would go to ruin, unless —-Well, 
he would try it: he would resort to 
some age-old psychology. 

**Very well, General, I will go 
back,’ he said.~It is best that your 
men should not venture down to 
meet Chiang Pi tomorrow. They 
would all be slaughtered.’ 

“The General uttered all the exe- 
crations in his vocabulary. Anger 
made him tremble as if with fear. 

“*You think anyone is stronger 
than The General? I will show who 
is the better soldier! By all the gods, 
I will?’ 

“That night The General led his 
men to the village and hid them. 














“The mission lay still and quiet 
in the misty light of dawn. Not a 
light burned in any of the houses. 
The people had been warned to stay 
indoors. Soon from the north came 
a mighty roar of voices-—a roar 
picked up and echoed by the moun- 
tains. The communist band came 
running into the mission, lustful for 
blood and plunder. They greatly 
outnumbered The General’s men. 
They filled the little compound. 

“Then Chiang Pi appeared at the 
head of his group. He raised his gun 
overhead and shouted the call to 
kill. As he was shouting, a bullet 
struck him in the mouth, scattering 
his teeth in a spray. He fell, stream- 
ing blood. 

‘From all sides sounded the firing 


of rifles. The communists were so 
taken by surprise, that they could 
hardly raise a gun in defense. They 


pitched forward on the ground to 
escape the hot, darting lead. Many 
of them cried for mercy. Not one of 
The General’s men could be seen 
but their guns spoke in flashes. 
‘When the brief battle was over, 
people ran from their houses and fell 
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at The General’s feet, with gestures 
and words of gratitude. From that 
day, he was regarded as their savior. 
They gave him gifts, and vowed to 
sing his praises as long as tongues 
could move. 

“‘And The General, what vaunting 
pride was in him! He strutted about 
the mission as though he were king 
of all China. He had shown Father 
who was the greater soldier. No one 
could defeat The General. His pride 
was abominable! 

“Some days after the battle, Fathe: 
DeMere, who was also an amateur 
artist, painted the picture that now 
hangs in the mission’s school hall.”’ 

Chieng Tien’s head was enveloped 
in seething smoke. The pipes had 
burned busily as the exciting story 
progressed. 

“Teil me, Chieng Tien,” asked 
Father John, still puzzled, ““who was 
The General?” 

Chieng Tien rose from his chair 
and stood erect. 

“The General, Father,’ he began. 
‘Then, after a moment’s pause —‘“The 
General was myself. I hate the man 
that 1 was then!’ 
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QUESTIONS FROM THE WOMAN'S WORLD—ANSWERED BY MARY MANSFIELD 





HOW DO YOU VISIT AN 
ARAB IN HIS TENT? 


There are no doorbells in the 
desert, but savage dogs announce 
our arrival. The black tent of camel 
hair stands on poles some nine feet 
high, with a low flap that obliges 
us to stoop to enter. We seat our- 
selves on cushions dropped on the 
ground about a shallow cavity, in 
the center of which glows a fire 
of dried camel dung. Nestled in 
the fire is a brass coffee pot. Once 
we are seated, our host takes the 
pot and a very small 7 without 
a handle, and pours a few drops 
for each of us in turn. Then we sit 
quietly. Again the coffee. Again 


a wait. There is peace in the desert. 


HOW DOES A GOOD HINDU 
BURY HIS MOTHER? 


A pious Hindu mother of North 
India would wish to be buried in the 
Ganges and preferably at Benares. 
Hence, if she dies anywhere near 
the sacred river, the son has her 
body borne to Benares by Doms — 
outcastes who are not afraid to touch 
the dead. If he can afford it, the 
son chooses the celebrated Hanish 
Chaudva Ghat, or the Jalsain, or 
Burning Ghat, for the cremation. 

Paralleling the river bank in 
Benares are enormous stone steps 








with here and there quay-like plat- 
forms. These are the ghats. The Doms 
arrange the wood for the funeral 
pyre in a flat square. The body of 
the departed, enshrouded, is placed 
on top, and the dutiful son by his 
own hand puts the torch to the 





pyre. Under the heat the corpse 
withers gruesomely. The son and 
the other mourners huddle at a dis- 
tance and, when the flame is spent, 
push the ashes into the river. 


HOW DOES A MISSIONER 
PREPARE HIS BED IN A 
CHINESE HOTEL? 

The bed in a Chinese hotel, like 
all Chinese beds, is a platform of 
planking with a straw mat over it. 
In many parts of China, the mis- 
sioner envelopes this entire piece of 
furniture with a yellow oiled cloth, 
which hangs to within five or six 
inches of the floor. This serves as 
a barrier against any vermin that 
may inhabit the hotel equipment. 
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On top of the oiled cloth, go the 
missioner’s blanket and pillow. On 
the damp beaten clay of the floor, a 
snake-like smudge five feet long is 
placed, to fight the mosquitoes. By 
morning, four of the five feet will 
have burned out. 


HOW DOES A CANNIBAL 
GET MEAT FOR DINNER? 


Bishop Augouard, of the French 
Congo, tells us in his memoirs that 
when Brazzaville was founded, tribes 
of man-eaters, whom we call anthro- 
pophagites, had a market. near-by, 
where they dealt in human flesh. 
Whenever a victim was captured, he 
was tied in the market place and the 
various parts of his body were sold 
to customers and marked off with 
white chalk. Then the human hyenas 
who handled the trade put their 
prey to death. 


HOW DO CHINESE COOLIES 
CARRY A LOAD? 
For heavy loads, the coolies work 


in gangs of four, two each to a 
burden pole. The poles are attached 





to the load, and at exactly the same 
moment the four coolies lift together. 
Then they move, with the rhythm 
and precision of tap dancers. All keep 
in step-—a short, staccato step — 
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and the front men and rear men 
give vent alternately to weird cries. 

“Hoh-hoh!”’ call the two in the 
rear. ““Yoh-hoh!”’ answer the leaders. 
“Hoh-hoh!”’ ““Yoh-hoh!” “Hoh-hoh!” 
“Yoh-hoh!”’ Imagine what a caco- 
phony of sounds rises from the coolie 
horde of thousands in the merchan- 
dise districts of a great city. 


HOW DOES WIFEY KNOW 
WHEN TO COOK SUPPER 
IN THE CAMEROONS? 


Bishop Regan, of the British Cam- 
eroons, has many interesting stories 
of the “talking drums” of Central 
Africa. A chief who wishes his people 
to know when he will get back from 
a journey, has only to hunt up the 





local village drummer. The drummer 
beats out a message, which is relayed 
from village to village until it reaches 
the chief’s folks at home. 

Once, the night before Ash Wed- 
nesday, Bishop Regan arrived late 
in a village long after dark. “‘I would 
distribute ashes at Mass in the morn- 
ing,” he explained, “if only all the 
people could know I am here.” 

“We will see to that,” replied 
the villagers. Drums carried the 
message miles down the valley and 
high up the sides of the near-by 
hills, and hundreds of Christians 
were on hand in the morning. 
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STOP KILLING DRAGONS — by George 
Krock. Meet Madame Lee, who laundered 
the altar linens, read the story of the 
missioner who saved a village from a 
whale. Father Krock tells his yarns with 
delightful humor. A book the whole family 
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will enjoy. 


THE MAN ON JOSS STICK ALLEY — 
by Bishop James E. Walsh. Father 
McShane of Maryknoll, apostle of aban- 
doned babies in South China. Father 
Gillis of The Catholic World says, “There 
is not a dull page or o dull paragraph 
in the entire volume.” () $2.75 


CHUNGING LISTENING POST — by Mark 
Tennien. “From the repertoire of his vast 
experiences and extensive travels in 
China, Father Tennien has drawn a score 
or more stories—well chosen— well 
written — stories of tremendous courage 
— sagas of heroism. This book inspires." 


— The Sign. CL] $2.50 
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mri Ah Ho 


Woe 


H Ho is one of three brothers’ 
A who are farmers. Up to a few 
years ago, the family was not 
too poor. The fields the brothers 
tilled were not sufficient to support 
them the year round, but they were 
able to add to their income by 
working as carriers during the dull 
seasons of farming. 

Their standard of living was equal 
to that of the average farmer’s 
family. Every third day, which is 
market day, they were able to afford 
a full meal of rice with a few pieces 
of pork and some vegetables. On the 
other two days, the meals consisted 
of rice gruel supplemented with sweet 
potatoes and salted vegetables. At 
the end of each year, if the family 
purse strings allowed, each member 
of the family had a new suit of 
clothes made. That was Ah Ho’s 
family as I knew it before I returned 
to America on furlough. It was a 
family whose members worked hard 
all year — but all that they had to 
show for their work was that they 
were still alive. 

A few days after I returned to my 
mission here in Chiklung, Ah Ho 
paid me a visit. How he managed to 
walk the twelve miles from his village, 


I do not know. He was a sorry sight. 
.His clothes were in rags; his body 


was in the last stages of starvation, 
the legs swollen and the stomach 
distended. With the greatest sym- 
pathy, I listened to his story. 











Begins Anew 


by John F. Smith 


The family had met with no great 
difficulties until all three brothers 
were married. After each brother 
had a wife, the men divided their 
few possessions among themselves. 
Soon, with additional mouths to 
feed, trouble came. The brothers 
were forced to borrow grain on 
which 100% interest had to be paid 
until harvest time. After the capital 
and interest had been repaid, the 
rental for the fields was lacking, and 
in consequence the landlord rented 
the fields to another farmer. 

Conditions went from bad to worse. 
In the beginning, Ah Ho had suffi- 
cient capital to buy native produce 
peculiar to one market and carry it 
to a neighboring market, where he 
could sell it for a higher price. Many 
small farmers engage in this type 
of business in slack months. How- 
ever, it is most difficult for a man 

to make a living solely by this means. 

Ah Ho had to use part of his small 
capital, and eventually it became 
insufficient to conduct his little busi- 
ness. The next step downward was 
to gather brushwood and carry it 
to market to sell. 

Because of insufficient food, Ah 
Ho’s strength finally dwindled away, 
and he could do no work. Such was 
his condition when he came to see 
me. My cook prepared him a good 
meal, and I found him an old shirt 
and pair of trousers.. 

Farming was the work Ah Ho 





knew best, but fields could not be 
rented until the next year. In the 
meantime the unemployed farmer 
was faced with the problem of trying 
to feed his wife and himself. Ob- 
viously, the first need was to restore 
his strength. I sent him home with 
rice sufficient for ten days’ meals; and 





I told him to return to the mission 
after the rice gave out, and to bring 
with him a light load of brushwood. 

After ten days Ah Ho returned, 
with as much brushwood as he could 
carry, and I paid him for a full 
load. He then got a job delivering 
peanut oil, but for a while he was 
not strong enough to carry full loads, 
so I subsidized him during that 
period. Before very long, his strength 
was fully restored. At the end of 
the year, I set him up at farming: 
I rented a few fields for him, loaned 
him a buffalo for plowing, and pro- 
vided some seed and fertilizer. At 
present this rehabilitated worker is 
happily planting his first rice crop 
of the season. 














‘‘Any Chance of getting a 16 mm. Bell- 
and-Howell motion-picture projector?” 
asks Father Garvey, from Chile. What 
about it? Any chance? 


All Chinese suffer from the famine, but 
Chinese lepers suffer most. Help us lessen 
their misery. Five dollars supports one 
leper for one month. 


He Died for $25. At least, if a certain 
Maryknoll mission in China had had that 
much money to spend for medicine, he 
might have been saved. And many like 
him might have been saved. It is not too 
late for others. Give $25 for medicine today! 


Sanctuary Table Wanted — to complete 
the furnishing of a mission church in 
Manchuria. The cost will be $8. Who will 
provide it? 


A Church Pew — a place of rest and 
prayer, a quiet spot in a world of turmoil 

surely well worth $20. Two or ten or 
twenty-five pews are needed in Japan. 


The Case of the Missioner’s Vestments 
sounds like the title for a mystery story. 
Actually it isa piece of furniture designed 
to hold and protect clerical ceremonial 
wearables. We are asked to ask for one for 
Africa. The price is $100. 


‘Send Money”’ writes Father Sommer, in 
Gautemala. “I can get things here as I need 
them. They cost no more, and it is easier 
than dragging them through the customs.” 
Right now he needs three sanctuary chairs 
— at a cost of $25. May he have them? 


MARYKNOLL 
WANT ADS. 








*‘Sleeperies’’ — that is, dormitories! One 
large one to be put up for $300, and four 
small ones each to cost half as much, are 
asked for a Maryknoll seminary in China. 
Help to train future native priests. 


Social Security will take care of Ameri- 
cans when they get old — but Americans 
will have to take care of elderly Chinese, 
made homeless by war. There aren’t other 
nationals who can help. Will you give $5 
toward this? 


Help the Blind! They cannot see the 
flowers or the sunrise, but they can feel 
the warmth of human kindness! To you, 
$5 may not mean much: to the blind 
seeking shelter at Maryknoll missions, it 
means life itself! 


What Is Black, yet Spreads Light? Or 
perhaps we should say “enlightenment”. 
A black board! One is needed for the school 
at Villa Victoria, Bolivia. The cost will 
be $15. 


What Is a Book? Paper, ink, cloth, 
boards, glue— or a gateway from igno- 
rance? South America’s Indian children 
can learn through textbooks (costing $1 
each) how to read — and reading is the 
key to the wisdom of the ages. 


The Stitch in Time — the finger in the 
dike — the horseshoe nail — all these small 
symbols of a tiny lack meaning a vast loss, 
are typified by the $50 required for sanc- 
tuary repairs at Father Harter’s mission, 
in Chile. Delay will increase the need. 
Who will help now? 
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“Father Brannigan is in the unenviable position of having a whole 
tribe to himself with no one to help him and no mission buildings at 
all. His work is top priority. First of all he needs a chapel — about 
$1,000 and a complete set of vestments, altar linens, ciboria, etc. — 
at about $250.” 

“Father Good is at Kowak. Most of the buildings there are tempor- 
ary, made of mud. Eventually he will have to do some building. He 
will need a new church — $5,000; he must build a school for girls — 
$2,000; then he must build a house for the Sisters — $1,500; and fi- 
nally a house for himself.”’ 

“Father Bayless is at wit’s end about the state of his vestments 
and church furniture. He wants: a set of Stations of the Cross — 
$50; two Missals — $35; a gold cope — $100; a black cope — $30; 
a humeral veil — $20; albs, amices, purificators, etc. — $150.” 

“Father Collins had a fire that swept the carpenter’s shop, and 
burned the roofs of two of the school buildings. To repair the 
school buildings — $200; motorcycle destroyed — $600; a complete 
set of carpenter’s tools destroyed — $250.” 






















Maryknoll Annuities enable you to help the missions while you continue 
to enjoy income from your funds. Write us for a free annuity booklet. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNO 







THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET — Pert, young Susie Kim of 


Korea shares a universal delight in drinking ice-cold 
well water. While Susie is a Catholic; millions of 


her countrymen must yet receive the waters of Baptism. 








